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THE PUBLIC FREE LIBRARY AND 
THE BOARD SCHOOL. 




T our meeting in London, I urged 
the expediency of bringing into 
closer relationship the free library 
and the board school as a means whereby 
the library system might be extended at 
comparatively little cost. Since that time 
the question has frequently occupied my 
thoughts, and as it appears to demand 
further consideration from our Associa- 
tiouj I have ventured to bring it again be- 
fore you. The occasion of our meeting in 



this important city — ^which may be called 
the birthplace and nursery of the free li- 
brary movement, and where it has been so 
eminently successful — added to the fact 
that free town libraries and their adminis- 
tration form a prominent and special fea- 
ture of our programme, leads me to hope 
that this subject may have your best and 
most patient attention, and that the libra- 
rians of our great communities may be 
willing to offer a word of advice to their 
brethren who in the less wealthy towns 
have difficulties to overcome of which they 
— more highly favoured — ^know compara- 
tively nothing. In such a centre of wealth 
as Manchester, there can be but little, if 
any, difficulty in extending the working of 
its library system in every direction. That 
such is the case, the number of establish- 
ments in active work and their flourish- 
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ing condition afford abundant testimony. 
But it is different in many other towns 
where, nevertheless, the free library is 
acknowledged to be a popular public in- 
stitution. 

It is well known that in many towns the 
income derivable from the rates for the 
support of the libraries established under 
the Acts is altogether inadequate to carry 
on the work of the institutions satisfac- 
torily. Take for example a town with a 
population of over 75,000, in which the 
penny rate yields about ;£^7oo. There is 
no other source of income, and but for the 
fact that an old municipal building has 
been devoted to the purposes of the library, 
it would have been exceedingly difficult to 
have carried out the wishes of the rate- 
payers at all. Out of this ;£^7oo the 
salaries of librarian and assistants have to 



be paid, fittings and furniture to be pro- 
vided, stationery, printing, and catalogues 
to be paid for, a liberal supply of news- 
papers furnished to the newsrooms, binder's 
bills to be met, besides gas, fuel, rates, 
insurance, and all the other incidentals 
consequent upon the administration of a 
large and increasing institution. All these 
charges have to be provided for before a 
penny can be devoted to the chief object 
for which the library has been founded — 
viz., the collection of books. It may 
readily be imagined that the sum annually 
available for that purpose is anything but 
a large one. What chance then is there, 
under these circumstances, for extending 
the usefulness of the library by the open- 
ing of branches in different parts of the 
town, or by establishing evening reading- 
rooms in the outlying districts, much 




as that t>oon would be appreciated by 
the residents in those localities? Again, 
even if the people were able and willing 
to go to the central library, the accom- 
modation for them there is at the best 
very limited. 

Our board schools have now become 
so much a part of our municipal system, 
they are so spread over every portion of 
our towns in the very districts in which it 
would be desirable to establish branch 
libraries and reading-rooms, that it appears 
to me as if the means for this work is ready 
to our hands. Provided a satisfactory 
arrangement could be made between the 
school board and the library committee — 
the one agreeing to provide the room and 
gas ; the other, books, periodicals, and at- 
tendance — much of the difficulty would 
be removed, or, at any rate, would be 
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greatly diminished Board schools and 
free libraries have much in common ; they 
are both established in accordance with 
special legislation, they are both supported 
by local rates, and they are certainly en- 
gaged in the same important work — the 
education and social welfare of the people. 
In this case, however, the funds are sup- 
plemented by Governmental grants j in the 
other, the work has to be carried on with- 
out any such additional aid. There is also 
this great difference between the two or- 
ganizations, that the income of the library 
is fixed, and cannot be materially increased, 
while that of the school board is virtually |! 

unlimited. / 

Now it appears to me not at all unrea- 
sonable to ask that the school board should 
be willing to co-operate with the library j 

committee for such a desirable object— not ij 
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by any special outlay of funds, but simply 
by utilizing the property already provided 
at the cost of the ratepayers, by permitting 
a more extended use of the school pre- 
mises. 

My suggestion is simply this, — that in 
populous but poor towns, and in fact 
wherever it is desired, and where the Public 
Libraries Acts have come into operation, 
and where there exists a well-arranged 
system of board schools, advantage should 
be taken of those establishments to pro- 
vide, by the united action of the two 
governing bodies, a room in each district 
school to be used as an evening reading- 
room, with, if possible, a small lending 
library attached. 

In this way would the work of the one 
institution follow that of the other : there 
would be mutual help, and I believe mu- 
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tual advantage, resulting from the amalga- 
mation. I have already proposed such a 
plan in my own town, and I trust ere long 
to see it carried out. The experience of 
those who have seen the working of such a 
project will be of value to their colleagues. 

But this matter has still another aspect 
to which I shall briefly refer. The first 
I may call the business aspect of the 
scheme ; the second, the moral or social 
aspect. 

It is that some mutual understanding or 
relationship between librarians and public 
school teachers should be brought about, 
with a view to exercising a reasonable 
amount of supervision over the reading of 
the children connected with both establish- 
ments. 

Those who have anything to do with 
the active administration of our free libra- 
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ries know that a large proportion of the 
borrowers are scholars, and that their 
reading is generally of the most aimless 
and desultory character. Under existing 
circumstances it is next to impossible for a 
librarian to exert any influence over the 
minds of these young people in the matter 
of their choice of books, desirable and 
necessary though such a course may be- 
On the other hand, it is as easy at some 
of our public libraries for a child of tender 
years to ask for and obtain such a work as 
"Tom Jones" or "Humphrey Clinker," 
as " Ministering Children," " Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress," or "Robinson Crusoe." I would 
not wish for a moment to remove the re- 
sponsibility in this matter from the parent 
to the librarian, for clearly the parent is 
the. right person to exercise an influence 
over the habits of the child. Unfortu- 
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nately, however, parents as a rule do not 
recognize this duty, but allow their children 
to have the utmost freedom in the matter 
of reading. Sometimes, perhaps, a parent 
will complain to the librarian that his child 
has obtained some very questionable book ; 
but rarely will that parent go to the root 
of the matter, and advise his child what 
to read or how to select books. Hence it 
is that more responsibility is thrown upon 
the school teachers and the dispenser of 
books — the librarian. I would not advo- 
cate a narrow policy of supervision, simply 
allowing children to read what has been 
termed the "goody" style of literature; 
but I do contend that some supervision 
is necessary, and that it would be to the 
advantage of the librarian if he could, in 
conjunction with the school teacher, regu- 
late in some measure the reading of those 
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who attend both school and library. Fur- 
ther, that special provision should be made 
in connexion with every public library for 
these young people. 

Reducing my ideas into something of a 
practical character, my proposition is as 
follows : — ^That in connexion with each 
district library, such as that I have pro- 
posed, there should be a small collection 
of books approved by both library and 
school authorities for the use of the chil- 
dren attending that school ; and that those 
children should not be allowed the run of 
the central or general library, except at 
the special request of parents or teachers. 
This arrangement might be supplemented 
in various ways to suit the particular cir- 
cumstances of each case. 

A pre-arranged plan such as this would 
tend to remove much of the difficulty now 
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experienced by librarians on the question 
" what the children should, or should not 
read ;" and further, it would prevent that 
oft-repeated charge brought against our 
fraternity of disseminating worthless rub- 
bish amongst our borrowers, and thereby 
doing much moral damage. 

Under some particularly favourable cir- 
cumstances a librarian has it in his power 
to direct the taste of those who come to 
him for books ; but in large libraries having 
an extensive circulation this is impossible, 
the demands upon his time and that of his 
assistants rendering such a course imprac- 
ticable. I have myself endeavoured to 
meet the difficulty by establishing a ju^ 
venile section in my lending library ; but 
I find that it is one thing to say—" There 
are the books, read them^^ and another to 
get borrowers, no matter how young, to take 
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exactly what we might wish them to read. 
They prefer, as do most of us, to wander 
at will " to fresh woods and pastures new " 
— ^in fact to select for themselves, with or 
without judgment. 

The members of this Association are 
doubtless aware that some matters closely 
allied to this subject have recently formed 
an interesting and important feature in the 
deliberations of the American librarians 
at Boston. The papers read at their late 
conference, and which will be printed in 
the " Library Journal," possess a great 
interest, and give us a good idea of the 
thoughts and opinions of our transatlantic 
brethren upon this important phase of 
library work. From a perusal of the papers, 
and a glance at the discussions thereon, 
my own ideas have been confirmed ; and 
I am more than ever of opinion that 
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the free public library and the public ele- 
mentary school should go hand-in-hand, 
and that the teacher and the librarian 
should, as much as possible, work in unison 
in this matter. 



THE END. 
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